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An appreciation by Berenice Benson Bentley 
While William Gillock’s writing reveals broad versatility of 
styles, it still remains refreshingly original and distinctively his 
own. The melodic beauty and colorful harmonies of even his 
most simple compositions appeal alike to the discriminating 
teacher and the responsive student. His long experience as a 
teacher has made him aware of the many and varied problems 
faced by teachers seeking new and unhackneved material for 
their pupils. The frequent appearance of his compositions on 
lists of recommendations by leading educators is evidence of 
the recognition of his talent. 

When Mr. Gillock was a student at Central College in 
Fayette, Missouri, Dr. N. Louise Wright realized that he had 
exceptional gifts and encouraged him to make music his voca- 
tion. Entering the piano teaching field, he has interested him- 
self in the development of a large class of piano pupils and is 
active in the music organizations of his adopted home, New 


Orleans, while still managing to find time for musical creation 





The solos, Command Performance and Roval Hunt, and the 
collection, FANFARE, point the way to later Bach playing. The 
short pieces in FANFARE, with such story-book titles as Cuckoo 
in the Palace Garden, Tapestry Weavers, The Lute Plaver, and 
Lullaby of an Old Nursemaid, can either stand alone or be com- 
bined into little suites 


Lyric PRELUDES, in all major keys and their parallel minors, 
provides an introduction to the whole Romantic period —ftrom 


Chopin and Schumann to Brahms and Debussy 


In Aeolian Harp, and Mirage, Mr. Gillock makes use of De- 
bussy-like idioms. While Mirage is more difficult, Aeolian Harp 


is simple enough for an older beginner 
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Do you want... 

actual full-size copies of the 
two books and four solos 

in each issue of The Piano 
Teacher at less than half 
the regular retail price? 

if so, send your name and 
address along with. your 
check or money order for 
$9.95 for six packages 
—one year’s shipments— 
(retail value at least $25). 
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Before Piano Lessons...What? 


Twin problems that face piano teachers are determining mo 
the proper age to begin piano study and improving : 


WU 


teaching methods for younger children. Most of us have 
observed the difficulties many six- and seven-year-old 
children have with piano and have realized that much of 
the trouble is due to lack of readiness—physical, mental, 
and musical. Many of us have faced the problem of the 
parent who insists that we teach a child obviously too 
young. We have wanted to explain our feeling about the 
wisdom of waiting, but perhaps have not had the scien- 
tific facts to back up our argument 

Now, fortunately, child development specialists have 
given us the facts we need, and research in music educa- 
tion has pointed to a better way of beginning study. We 
need no longer turn a young child a way, knowing full well 
that he will be taken to another teacher who does not 
share our convictions or perhaps can notafford to. Instead, 
we have the opportunity to do for pre-piano students 
what really needs to be done: to teach them the musical 
language in a way that is meaningful, enjoyable, and 
appropriate to their experience 

No one would think of expecting a child to read before 
he learns to talk, nor to talk until he has had much ex- 
perience hearing the spoken word. The music language ts 
no different. Clearly, first lessons must be music lessons, 
not just piano lessons. The public schools are doing an 
increasingly better job of helping children to grasp musi- 
cal concepts, but because of large classes they can’t carry 
this as far as they would like. Here, then, is where we 
come in. Let’s start musicianship classes for six- and 
seven-year-olds. We might even want to start some for 
the fives 

But before we discuss class organization or course con- 
tent, perhaps we had better go back to our first problem. 
Why is it that so many six- and seven-year-olds really are 
not ready for formal piano lessons? Here is what the 
authorities tell us 

First, they caution us about individual differences 
Each child has his own little built-in growth pattern; he 
grows according to his own rate and his own plan. He 
may not, for example, read at all in first grade, yet in 
third grade read quite as well as a child who took to the 
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typical difficulties with the piano 
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The rhythmic sense is immature too, and we are told 


that no matter how much training a young child receives 


he will still not be able to handle rhythi as 
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age of nine « 
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front of the body to demonstr: erent he 
kinesthetic experience is very helpful to the 
ing of tonal relationships. Sometimes the¢ 
children may play “going up and down tl 
teacher sings a group of tones, the childre: 

ing the pattern with their hands, then sa) 


up or down, and whether it moved 


Other kinesthetic devices and < 1O-visua Is i 
boxes and ladders drawn o } box 1, and nec 
cardboard each bearing a scale numbe sheets 1 
4 be placed either on the wall or on the fl ale nur 
& may also be written on the floor with chal some te 
ie ers even draw a huge staff on which tl ildrer 
walk. The teacher sings a tone group, the childrer 
back with “‘loo,””’ then with scale numbers, thet 


out on the ladder, boxes, number cards, walk 
school or church. You may even have a class out-of-doors floor, and play it on the song bells, tone blocks 
Class activity will consist of singing, playing simple in- board 
struments, and interpreting music through bodily move- You may enjoy making your own scale 
ment. In other words, we will think clearly about the thumbtacking strips of cardboard to a piece of w 


glasses with 


concepts we want to develop, then go about organizing you may make a xylophone by filling water 
interesting activities to make them meaningful varying amounts of water. To save yourself the trouble 
retuning as evaporation takes place, mark water levels 
Singing. The most important thing here is to make sing- with different colored paints. A Coke-bottle-xylophone 
ing a joyful experience. If we have many interesting songs solves the evaporation problem by the simple expedient 
about interesting things, children will want to sing, and of using corks. For better tone quality, try suspending the 
the actual singing, though at first possibly none too accu bottles from a frame of some kind 
rate, will be the best method of learning. We know now Children will thoroughly enjoy picking out tunes by 
that much inaccurate singing is simply the result of lack ear on these simple instruments, and at tl ame time 
of interest or experience, so the important thing is to get will be developing a more and more accurate knowledge 
the activity going. We will, of course, be alert to the needs of tonal relationships. Soon they will be picking out 
of the youngster who, after much singing, still is inaccu- tunes by ear on the piano and discovering that the 
rate. But he will not be singled out, or in any way made melody begun at different places on the keybo: 
conscious of his shortcoming, for now we realize that mands the use of different keys. A child who car 
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singing difficulty often has a psychological basis. In other familiar songs in various keys will have little difficulty 


words, certain persons, believing themselves unable to with staff notation; also he will have gained considerable 


sing, actually do have trouble. Some thoughtless remark, digital skill and keyboard ‘“‘at homeness.” 
usually dating back to the hapless victim’s childhood, has 
done its damage. Music educators are finding less and Experiences with Rhythm. Psychologists t« 
less cause for believing that monotones exist. All children is best taught through bodily movement, that 
can be helped to sing. Some of the books listed in the felt, and that one ought first to start with 
Bibliography contain suggestions for interesting games ments. What better way to get the feel 
to play with children, games which teach them to match than to walk to them, of eighths than 
tones without their being aware of it. Youngsters love to dotted-eighth-sixteenths than to skip”? 
make the sound of the wind howling around the house in “step-bend” or slow-walking note 
wintertime, or to pretend that they are engines tooting to homemade visual aids are useful 
one another. Cardboard horns—in reality just paper- sheets of cardboard—the kind the | 
towel holders—help add to the fun. shirts will do—and put on one a hi 

two eighths, etc. Fasten a wide piece 
Developing Attentive Listening and a Feeling for Tonal that a child may hang a card around his n 
Relationships. When children have some command of value may then be placed in a differer 


their singing voices, they enjoy singing scales to syllables, room. If there are twelve children, two would 


to numbers, and even to letter names. They like to show corner with the child wearing the eighth 


pitch levels with their hands placed palm downward in another corner with the quarter-note-cl 





you improvise, the children listen for their own note 
value. When they hear it, they come to the center of the 
room and perform the movement for their note described 
above until you shift to another kind of note. A similar 
device is to give each child a set of tickets on which vari- 
Ous note values are written. They dance the note values 
they hear and then give the teacher the correct tickets 

Surely you will want to make much use of clapping, 
also. We strongly urge those of you who have never used 


French time names to try them. They are 


Some of you ma * troubled ove 
ability to impr se. Be reassured: it is imagined inability 
If vou have never improvised before, vou had better start 
It is hig me vou too learned to play by ear! If 
ght stick to basic chords 
or even play rhythn yn the black kevs, where 
ally can do no wrong. If you prefer, you 
posed musi but if vou do, use a variety 
so that ¢ iild won't alwavs think 
instance, a sociated with one particular 
w of the many experiences 
enjoy together. The books liste 


will give vou countless ideas for carrving on 


program. But ¢ ON aS you get started 


getting your own inspiration. Try it and see! 
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of what constitutes sound handling of childre 
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You will find this useful with children of 
Contains music as well as suggestions for te: 
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ing on sound psychological principles 
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Hall. Inc.. 1957. An excellent textbook for al/ who 
would teach music to children. Particularly valuable 
are extensive lists of materials 


SHEEHY. EMMA Dickson, There's Music in Children. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1946. You should 
read this 


THORN, ALice, Music for Young Children. New Yor 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929. How to teach musi 
pre-school children. (While this book is now ot 
print, it may be found in libraries.) 


TIMMERMAN, Maurine, Let's Teach Music. Evanston 
Illinois: Summy-Birchard Publishing Co., 1958. You 
will probably want to own this text. It ts full of crea 
tive ideas and fine teaching suggestions. There are 
extensive lists of source materials 


The teachers’ books of the various basic music educa- 
tion series used in the schools are excellent sources of 
both music and methods. 





piano teaching in Britain 


When we wanted someone 
to write on piano teaching in Britain 
we naturally thought of James Ching 

hecause we have known him through his writings 
on piano teaching and technique. 

In fact, he wrote the article 

on Piano Technique for our pamphlet series 
(now incorporated in the Handbook for Piano Teachers) 


and also the three books of Basic Piano Technique. by James Ching 


Mr. Ching is well acquainted 

with piano teaching conditions in Britain 
through his contact with the many teachers 
who come from all parts of Britain 

(to say nothing of many parts of the world) 
to attend his courses in London. 


Another advantage we have as piano teac 
we like or even love the actual subject we teacl 
I suppose that there are advantages and disadvantages to though we must all get stale, bored, and frustrated at 


every profession no matter where it is practiced. On the times, we rarely lose interest in music as such. This is n 


positive side we piano teachers can certainly have the necessarily true of the other professions. I ha 


satisfaction of knowing that we are doing a job that can example, known many doctors who have 

be really valuable both for the individual and for the careers with a passionate interest 

society in which we live. And this is especially true be- finished with none at all 

cause the piano lesson is normally taken privately. Thus, do not do their jobs efficiently, but it seems to 

at least in the case of children, the piano teacher is the that they do not enjoy their work as mucl 

only person outside the family circle who is capable of their lives as the 

bringing to bear a teaching influence (and all that this On the negative 

implies) privately, and solely between the two people con- odd hours including ever 

cerned. Almost every other educational subject is, on the spend much of what leisure time 

contrary, taught in class and, in this country at least, as a in getting to know people outside o 

result of post-war conditions classes in almost every type nections. I once had a student wh 

of school have become bigger and bigger. The result is help her with some personal probl 

that most teachers of school subjects complain not only was the difficulty she | 

that they have no personal influence on the children but human relationships. We manage 

also that they can do very little actual teaching because with the problem on purely 

most of their time is spent in keeping discipline! came the practical difficulty—**I have to teach 
Now at a very broad estimate, there are thirty thousand every night from five till ten and on Saturdays from 

people in this country who do some private piano teach- till six,”’ she said. ““What chan 

ing. If we assume the very low average of ten students per know enough people to find those fe 

teacher this means that there are over a quarter of a possibly make good contacts ar 

million children each year on whom we can have a defi- Another disadvantage 1 

nite influence for good or bad in the present and in the other professional men 

future; an influence in the direction of creation rather tions in the economic cli 

than destruction, beauty rather than ugliness. It is a 

sobering thought 
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in private practice outside the school. A few teachers in 
schools, however, are in a more fortunate position. In 
certain large schools, when the school can count on 
enough private pupils to fill up the normal total teaching 
time for each week, the teacher may be paid on an annual 
salary basis, which is fixed on a national scale and is the 
same as that paid to teachers of other educational sub- 
jects in class. Teachers of this kind have a contributory 
pension scheme and salaries which range from about 
$1300 at the teacher's first post to a finishing salary of 
about $2400 after twenty years of service. 

The standard of work produced by those private 
teachers who regularly enter their students for the exami- 
nations conducted by our principal examining bodies is, 
on the whole, good and is certainly comprehensive. Most 
teachers regard the examinations conducted by the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Royal Schools of Music as having 
the highest status. These examinations are divided into 
eight grades and in every grade the candidate is examined 
not only in playing three or more set pieces but also in 
some aspects of technical work (scales, arpeggios and so 
on) in sight-reading, and in aural tests. You may find 
some 1957 figures interesting. In that year a total of 
142,444 candidates were examined by the Associated 
Board. The majority of these, of course, were in the lower 
grades. Thus, for example, in Grade |, 75,968 candidates 
were examined, out of which 44,207 passed, 17,425 ob- 
tained a Merit, and 5,710 a Distinction. (Marks from 100 
to 119 give a Pass, between 120 and 129 a Merit, and over 
130 a Distinction). The total maximum obtainable in any 
case is 150. In Grade 8, on the other hand, only 1,639 
candidates were examined, of whom 689 passed, 363 ob- 
tained a Merit, and 226 a Distinction. 

The vast majority of the candidates are, of course, for 
piano playing, with even relatively popular subjects such 
as violin playing and singing coming very, very far down 
the list (in 1957 violin playing providing 5,436 and sing- 
ing 1,153). 

I would add a comment here to these figures in case you 
have the same kind of problem, namely the appalling 
dropping out of pupils as they get into the fifteen-to 
seventeen-year-old groups. | don’t think such a falling off 
is necessary but | am quite sure that if it is to be avoided, 
some radical difference in the approach to music teaching 
will have to be made. Naturally, | cannot elaborate on 
this here, but it seems quite clear that music ought to be 
more interesting and not less as one gets further on with 
it, and that, if our pupils do not find it so, the possibility 

I would even dare to say the probability—is that it is 
we teachers who are largely responsible 

The work of the Associated Board ts carried on with 
very great attention to details and with scrupulous fair- 
ness. Different examiners cannot, of course, adopt abso- 


lutely the same standards and there are occasions when 


one particular examiner seems to be considerably more 
strict than the one who came to the same locality the 
previous year. But this sort of thing is impossible to 
eliminate entirely. Indeed this problem is aptly summed 
up by the words of one of the late officers of the Board, 
Sir Hugh Allan, a former Director of The Royal College 
of Music. Speaking at a general meeting of the Board in 
1937, he said, “‘] suppose that the Recording Angel is 
perhaps the only person who has got universal experience 


of the allotment of marks. But th® technique, as far as I 


can see it, of an Examiner of the Board, would be com- 
pounded of a talent for simple arithmetic, an elastic 
vocabulary, a synthetic memory, decent handwriting, an 
unwearied patience, a ready power of description, a gentle 
demeanor, a sense of justice, solicitude for the weak, a 
taste for logic, a golden voice, and a bedside manner. 
These qualities together provide an undefeatable make-up 
of an Associated Board examiner.” 

A great deal of the value of the Associated Board Exam- 
inations springs from the fundamental attitude or policy 
of the Board, a policy which was expressed by Sir Hubert 
Parry, also a former Director of 
Music and one of the o 
spoke of its early work as follows 
objects which approve themselves to | 
the award of well deserved certificates—which is 
posed by the mass of unthinking people to be the mai 
object—but to give people something definite to work 
tor; to counteract the tendency for sipping and sampling 
which so often defeats the aspirations of gifted beings 
and also to give people all over the Empire opportunities 
to be intimately acquainted with the finest kinds of musi- 
cal art, and to maintain standards of interpretation and 
an attitude of thoroughness in connector 
which will enable it to be the n 
therefore, this statement of po 
students and if it 1s followed 
brought to bear on the work (a 
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On the importance of accurate timing 
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On determining the correct tempo 





Father Mozart with Wolfgang and Nannerl. 


sull remains impossible for him to describe in an exact 
manner the speed he desires in the performing of the 
piece. So one has to deduce it from the piece itself, and 
this it 1s by which the true worth of a musician can be 
recognized without fail. Every melodious piece has at 
least one phrase from which one can recognize quite 
surely what sort of speed the piece demands. Often, if 
other points be carefully observed, the phrase is forced 
into its natural speed. Remember this, but know also that 
for such perception long experience and good judgment 


are required 


On counting by beats rather than smaller units 

Beginners will suffer no little harm if they accustom 
themselves perpetually to coust the eighth notes. How is 
it possible for a pupil, whom the teacher perplexes with 
such fallacious teaching, to get on in even a moderately 
fast tempo if he counts every eighth? People excuse them- 
selves on the grounds that this way of teaching has arisen 
out of the necessity to accustom the beginner to grasp 
quickly the proportional division of time. But that kind 
of habit remains, and the pupil depends on it and becomes 
finally unable to play one bar correctly without this 
counting. One must therefore try to instill the quarter 
notes thoroughly into his mind and then so arrange the 
instruction that the beginner may be able to divide such 
quarters into eights with exactitude, the eights into six- 
teenths, and so on. 


On teaching rhythmic control 

It is true that the pupil sometimes 
division, but is not exact in the 
such case one must watch the 
that he be not spoilt forever 
person will always hurry more 
blooded one will dawdle. If one allows a person 
fire or spirit to play quick pieces at once 
how to perform the slow ones exactly in time 
of hurrying will cleave to him 
hand, if one gives nothing bu 
melancholy ““moper,”” he 
without spirit; a bad 
therefore combat such f 
perament by means of reason 
head can be held back with slow piece 
degrees be tempered: while the 
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On too hasty progress \. h uncommon dexterity t 
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Projects that students of Marie Spano of Middletown, 
New York have carried out show what a group of pupils 
guided by an enterprising teacher can accomplish. Last 
year their organization, the Middletown Music Students 
Association, undertook to earn the money to charter a 
bus for the sixty-mile trip to New York to attend a Metro- 
politan Opera performance. Since none of these young- 
sters had seen an opera before, this was a thrilling 
experience 

Deciding that a public concert would be the best way 
of raising money, the club voted to sponsor a recital by 
one of its most talented members, thirteen-year-old 
Elizabeth Alma Krouse. Parents and the community in 
general quickly became interested in the project. They 
paid for printing of programs and tickets and furnished 
the young artist with a recital gown and flowers. Since so 
many of the expenses were taken care of, there were 
tickets to donate to various institutions. The high school 


auditorium was filled to capacity. 


Posters for a hobby show 
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send the SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE free 
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Studio, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 


The local paper gave the event full publicity, and its 
music critic treated the recital as a professional event 
From the review of her ambitious program (including 
such brilliant numbers as the Bach D-Minor Ti 
Fugue, Rondo Capriccioso by Mendelssohn, and the 


calla and 


Chopin Fantasie Impromptu) it is apparent that this young 
pianist was decidedly worth hearing. 

In return for the community's cooperation, the Middle 
town Music Students Association responds readily if 
asked to participate in a civic project. When the local 
Business and Professional Women’s Club requested 
posters to exhibit at a hobby show for the benefit of its 
scholarship fund, the club contributed an attractive 
display 

Of her part in her students’ organization Mrs. Spano 
says modestly that she just stands by, advises—and pays 
for refreshments. She also admits that she gains a great 


deal of enjoyment from working with this group 
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Not a bit nervous, well, not too much, anyway, 
13-year-old Elizabeth Krouse converses with her 
teacher, Mrs. Marie Spano, prior to her recital 
Saturday night. 
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About our second issue 

I’ve been teaching for about twenty- 
five years and in the November issue of 
the Piano Teacher I find more common 
sense and information gathered between 
one pair of covers than I have seen in a 
long time. I also like the format 

Since I head a music committee spon- 
sored by the Bergen County Music 
Teachers Association which has for the 
past four years tried to have music in- 
cluded in the secondary schools curricu- 
lum as a major elective, [ find your 
article by Burnet Tuthill most timely 

I chuckled with glee over the truth of 
your editorial and also liked the presen- 
tation of the new music. I wish the print 
were slightly larger as | am nearsighted, 
but better this way than having only half 
a selection 

I hold workshops every two weeks tn 
addition to private lessons for quiz 
games, scale matches, sight-reading, and 
performing for others 
are more valuable many times than the 


The workshops 


private lessons. At the final concert of 
the year 
highest grade on the theory quizzes and 
for the performance voted best of the 
year by the students. Some day I'll have 
the workshops weekly as I did before 
my three children were born. | think | 
enjoy them even more than the students 
do, and they are unanimously for them 

Good luck to your magazine and keep 
it up 


prizes are awarded for the 


ELIZABETH YASSIN SCHESCH 
Teaneck, New Jerse } 


This department is yours 


Here you can agree or disagree 


with opinions expressed in the articles, 


exchange ideas about teaching, 


business methods, recitals 


Send your letters, photos, 


and unusual recital programs 


to the Sounding Board, THE PIANO TEACHER 
1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Mr. Duckworth replies to Miss Cross 

I want to thank you for your interest 
in “Group Piano Instruction—:ts Foun- 
dations” and to say that I sympathize 
feelings for defending the 
The article was written 
to challenge and | am only too happy 


with your 


private teacher 


that I received as strong a response as 
yours 

You have taken exception to my state- 
ment, “There are few studios in which 
the teaching broadens the base of piano 
instruction to include a basic under 
standing of music”’ when you state that 
you “know personally of several private 
studios that refute this premise com- 
pletely in the state of lowa alone.” We 


which do 


all know several studios 
broaden the base of piano instruction 
to include a basic understanding of 
music, but is that enough, Miss Cross? 
Further, I indicated what I meant by a 
basic understanding of music when I 
asked if sight reading, improvisation, 
harmonization, transposition are taught 
in the studio in addition to repertory, 
yet your argument for not using a group 
was based upon the very thing which I 
indicated the private setting was only 
able to do—getting a piece learned. | 
sincerely wonder if you considered any 
of these other aspects of piano tnstruc- 
tion when you wrote your criticism 

You also took offense to the implica 
tion that motivation, initiative, and dis- 
crimination are greater in the group set 
ting. Since I was privately trained and 
have taught and still teach in the private 
setting, | can say with some objectivity, 
that it is much easier to set up a problem 
solving atmosphere, which encourages a 
higher degree of motivation, initiative, 


and discrimination, with a group of 


people who are working together to- 
wards a common goal than it is with a 
single person. Why deny the power of 
the group? In addition, I find a student 


does not learn as fast and as thoroughly 


when he ts taught tn the private set 

as when he is in a group. | might 

here that a student is taken out of his 
group when he can no longer learn from 
the others and ts given private lessons 
until a group is available for him to join 
It is at this time that I notice the dif- 
ference in progress. I do find, however, 
the private setting valuable for 


When a student has problems o 


herar 
tnerapy 


fareme 


dial nature, which are usually the re 
of poor practice habits, I resort to prac- 


ticing with him e.g., correcting notes, 


note values, and fingering. | must add, 
I do not call this teaching 
I would like to quote some stat! 


taken from the results of the Jame 


feris Musical Achievement 


have been adm 


and schools of 


country. They 
recognition of 
college ts ¢ 


Strumental s ind that his rhy C 

awareness is considerably below them 
Evidently, there are not 

those good studios in lowa 

questions have to be asked 

ple: How are these pianists memorizit 

How do they read”? 

Can they impro\ 

sequence and | 


have been studving 


they 
How 
able to read thre 
1 am sure tha 
me that this is no time to be complacer 
about piano 
should improve 
suggested that the gr 
prove piano inst 
worth a try, Miss ¢ 
G D 
{< 
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the Chicago P 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GUILD REPERTOIRE, Intermediate D 


LEO PODOLSKY, Editor 


JUNE DAVISON and ARDELLA SCHAUB, collaborators 


D 


Repertoire 


Pr ‘Pe 


GUILD REPERTOIRE, 
Intermediate D 


Leo Podolsk\ 
with June Davison 
and Ardella Schaub 


SLOW DANCE WITH GONG Cecily Lambert 


TOCCATINA Hazel Ghazarian Skaggs 


BACKYARD BAND Joseph Ogle 


BAGDAD HOLIDAY William Scher 


Two-PLay thor Bilohrud 


This book, the fourth in a series of six, will be followed 
by the remaining two books in the next few weeks. As is 
true in all of the GUILD REPERTOIRE, the selections in this 
book are varied in style and period and include both the 
well known and the less familiar. For instance, a stand- 
ard such as Solfeggietto is next to the charming Gavotte 
by Stephen Clark from the same period. Whether you 
enter your pupils in the auditions of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers or not, you'll find that this carefully 
selected and edited material will further the musical 


development of any pupil 
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The Hungry Cat 
and the Well-Fed Cat 
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SLOW DANCE WITH GONG 


CECILY LAMBERT 





Slow Dance 


Grade2A 40 


From someone with even a slightly per- 
ceptive ear, this piece almost compels 
sensitive tone production. Older pupils 
who can use the pedal to enrich the 
gong-like basses will enjoy it particularly 


gas pete) © De et TOCCATINA 


; 
y 


\/ 
HAZEL GHAZARIAN SKAGGS 


= 


iTeletet BPO st-Y 


Grade2A A0 


A brilliant piece in second grade? Not 
impossible, as Mrs. Skaggs shows. A 
little theory will help a pupil learn this 
piece more quickly. For instance, show 
him how to form the diminished seventh 
chord of three minor thirds and he'll have 
the middle section learned in no time. 





Slow Dance With Gong 





BACK YARD BAND 


JOSEPH OGLE 


BaCk YARDBAND 


r@ 
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Grade2A A0 


This rousing march will be a winner with 
your boys. And don’t forget the girls; 
they like rhythmic music equally well. 
The dissonance is mild enough not to 
offend even the most sensitive parent. 


BAGDAD HOLIDAY 


WILLIAM SCHER 


Grade2B 40 


When selecting a piece for a pupil, a 
conscientious teacher looks first for one 
that will teach something. However, he 
also wants one that the pupil will like. 
Bagdad Holiday, with its slight problems 
of finger technique and staccato and its 
attractive atmosphere, fills the bill in 
both respects. 


Back Yard Band 


arch time 


Moderato 





TWO-PLAY (music begins p. 30) 


one piano/ four hands 


1HOR BILOHRUD 


Grade 28-3A 


These folk melodies can sound 
beautiful if played expressively. A 
will probably gain more t 

power from playing these duets wit! 
teacher than with another artisticall 
mature student. The melodies themselve 
are unusual, and the arrangements, too 
have touches which take them well out 


of the ordinary 
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Green Pasture Green Pasture 
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Wonderful Tidings Wonderful Tidings 


secondo primo 


secondo 














A Sad Party A Sad Party 


secondo primo 
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Christmas Story Christmas Story 
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secondo primo 

















Two Pianos for Your Recital? 
Add program interest 


with a second piano part to an original solo 

In COMPANIONS you'll find second piano accompaniments to such 

standard student repertoire as the Bach Invention No. 8, Ballade 

be Burgmueller), Curious Story (Heller), Minuet from the Beethoven 

AVALANCHE oA Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, and Album Leaf (Koelling). Look to Twelve 
necthyeert ; Twin Tunes for second piano parts to well known teaching pieces, 
ai aso . including The Elf and the Fairy, Water Sprite, Vale of Song, Wood 
an aN Sateen ; Nymph’s Harp, the Beethoven Minuet in G, and Spinning Song 
(emENTY SOMATINA INC a Similarly, in Twice Told Themes you'll see accompaniments to The 
uaa Guitar, The Avalanche, Moon Mist, and the Clementi Sonatina, Op. 
36, No. 1, in Book 1; to Solfeggietto in Book 2, and to-Juba in Book 3 


WHEN JOWNNT 


Regia I Somany 
attractive duos 


Grade 3 The North and the South Clark 
Nocturne Wilson 
Grade 4 Suite in Three Movements Wilson 
Grade 5 Carnival Mowrey 
Frolic of the Three Blind Mice Coburn 
God's Time Is the Best Bac h {Ou en 
Banjo Fantasy Russell 
Pop! Goes the Weasel Warner 
Waltz Olson 


Also, see the Twice ToLp THEMEs books for such outstanding two 
piano pieces as Polka March (Stoye), Two Piano Boogie (Wilson), 
and Camptown Races ( Blake) in Book 1; Poem (Fibich/Charkovsky ), 
Gavotte (Mozart/Ore), and an abridged version of the Arensky 
Waltz in Book 2; Lilacs (Rachmaninoff/Charkovsky), Saber Dance 
Khachaturian/ Norlin),and Persian March (Strauss/Ore) in Book 3 


a little concerto 
Years before he is ready for the real thing, Jn Elfland by Marie 
Seuel Holst gives a child a taste of concerto playing. It presents all 
the features of the classic concerto in miniature form—even includ- 
ing a little cadenza. 


larger ensembles 

Make a festival of your recital by including two piano-eight hand 
numbers. There are some excellent ones in ENSEMBLE AT TWo 
PIANOS: arrangements of the Paganini Caprice No. 24, Schubert 
Moment Musical, and the March from the Nutcracker Suite, as well 
as an original, Silver Sleigh Bells by Shirley Munger. 


books 1.25 duos (set of 2 copies) 1.50 


Available from your SUMMY-BIRCHARD dealer 
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